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THE BODACH GLAS, OR MAC-IVOR’S WARNING. 
A POEM. 


RY OLIVER WAIT, A. M. 2 
( Concluded.) 


immediately after this he is addressed by the phantom with the warning of “* Be- 
ware to-morrow,” and retires to rest with the thoughts which may naturally be sup- 
posed to arise from such a scene. The armies mect the next day, and here the first 
sart of the poem closes. 
The following introduction to the second part is peculiarly fine and striking :— 
On Clifton’s hills, the sun’s descending beam* 
In deepest goid, his parting light has shed ; 
The dying ripple scarcely curls the stream, 
And mist slow gathering wraps the mountain's head ; 
The sports and labours of the day are fled, 
And save the echo of the distant horn, 
That calls the weary labourer to his bed, 
Deep silence reigns along the village lawn. 
And Toil his strength renews for the approaching morn. 


Evening advances; couch’d upon the heath, 
The march-worn soldier sinks in deep repose ; 
Searce thro’ the rustling reeds the night winds breathe, 
And scarcely trembles on its stalk the rose ; 
Ah! how unfit such scene for jarring foes, 
Yet here at morn the bugle’s note shall ring , 
With gleaming steel contending squadrons close, 
Aloft shall blood-nurs’d vultures flap the wing, 
And war’s red terrors mar the smiling face of spring. 


All are not hush’d, each chieftain’s anxious eye, 
By sleep unclos’d, in steadfast gaze declares, 

Disheartening doubt, and oft the deep drawn sigh, 
Proclaims the peril that to-morrow bears ; 
Even he, the badge of royalty who wears, 

To rest a stranger, “waits the fearful morn, 
Whose rising ray.his future fate prepares, 

Thro’ fields of blood to regal honours borne, 

Or refit of every hope, his furious foeman’s scorn. 


And hark! the lonely watchword o’er the waste, 
Falls deep and hollow on the listening ear ; 

From green wood copse to hill and thicket trac’d, 
Along the van, and settling in the rear; 
At distance seen the gliding forms appear, 

Of watchful sentinels, whose waking dream, 
Blithe fancy prompts amid the prospect drear, 

While busy hope plans some delusive scheme, 

Till from such trance arous’d by the rude eagle’s scream. 


* Clifton is a small village, near which Charles was defeated in an engagement with 
the Duke of Cumberland. 
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Still, as they turn, the moon-beam’s vivid flash 
Bright on the surface of the musket plays ; 


Then broad reflected, where the billows dash, 
The silver lustre lends its mellow rays; 
The flickering light illumes the foarny spray, 
Till envious clouds the shifting hicht obscure ; 
So hope’s gay visions sink to swift decay, 
And schemes of earthly bliss, however pure, 
Misfortune’s storms o’ercloud ; nought, mortal, is secure. 





The next day the battle takes place, and Mac-Ivor, afier performing great feats 
of bravery, is taken prisoner, and bound in chains. The poetry is, in this part, so 
good, as also in that which succeeds it, and which relate to the «eeves which were 
going on at home in hits own hall in his absence; and there is such a tenderness and 
prevailing tone of melancholy running through it, that we cannot forbear inserting it. 


Nor light to bear was [vor’s captive chain, 
Although his spirit redden’d in his eve, 

His languid cheek betray’d his inward pain, 
Although his bosom breathed no sinking sigh ; 
His was that bearing, silent, stern and high, 

Which spurns compassion’s kind and soothing tone, 
Settled and firm in gloomy constancy, 

No nerve relax’d, allow’d a single groan, 

And ifa tear was shed, ’twas known to him alone. 


The fetter’d linnet in his cage may sing, 


: His daily food supplied, his only care ; 
; The prison’d eagle droops his languid wing, 
| While his dark eyes flash anguish and despair ; 


His only joys to range the fields of air, 
And far beyond the human ken to soar, 

To meet with steadfast gaze the sun’s broad glare, 
To guard his young along the lonely shore, 
! Or wheel in airy track above the tempest’s roar. 


Silence and sadness rei¢n in Ivor’s hall, 
The festive sound of mirth has passed away; 
There, doubtful, dark suspense o’ershadows all, 
No longer rings the harp in measures gay ; 
And should it own its aged master’s sway, 
The melancholy note is sad and wild; 
Like the low wailing of the funeral lay, 
When the sad mother mourns a breathless child, 
Or blast that sweeps the rocks on rough Benharrow pil’d. 
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And pale is Flora’s cheek, the secret dell 
Alone is witness to her anxious fears ; 
The solitary scene alone can tell, 
Her inward anguish and her frequent tears, 
There where her favorite cliff its ridge uprears, 
a Tfours after hours her lingering steps delay ; 
7 Till fancy strong her brother’s image bears, 
| Fresh from the chace in youthful vigor gay, 
To bless with converse sweet the closing hours of day. 


And one there is, whose heart of milder frame, 
Strives all in vain her terrors to conceal ; 

Whose warmer love beyond a sister’s name, 
Knows every pang that woman’s heart can feel ; 
Such heart when wounded once can never heal. 
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If love o’er thirst of glory could prevail, 
Never had Ivor drawn the warrior steel, 
Nor brac’d his youthful form in warrior mail, 

Nor o’er his captive lot pour’d Isabella’s wail. 


Not thus were former times, when feast and song, 
And Ivor’s presence cheer'd the festive scene ; 
When muster’d to the hall in merry throng, 

The joyous clan at moon-light eve serene : 

Then dance, and sports, with merry jest betweca, 





ts And social converse, wil’d the hours away ; 
so Contentment placid wore her mildest mien, 
re And village love and innocence bore sway, 

id And pensive Flora smil’d, and Isabel was gay. 

it. 


if e’er thy steps, at eve, some ancient tower 
Have sought, where desolation holds her reign ; 
Or trac’d the vestige of neglected bower, 
Where wanton’d once boon pleasure’s flowery train ; 
Such scene you here might realize again, 
Fer all uncultur'd jay the fields around ; 
No flocks were seen along the neighboring plain, 
Deeper and hoarser rag’d the cataracts sound, 
And o’er the lake below the mountains darker frown’d. 


And if along the ridge of neighboring cliff, 
Some maiden’s carol break the silence round, 
Or heard at distance from the fisher’s skiff, 
In measur’d fal! the dipping oars should sound ; 
Such note, so wild, so thoughtfal, and profound, + 
Even melancholy’s self might choose to hear; 
And busy fancy, in her airy bound, 
Might picture some aerial being near, 
Who, fora space, had fix’d his favorite dwelling here. 


Such wilder’d scene might wan devotion seek, 
And penitent eutwatch the evening star ; 
The tears of piety might dew the cheek, . 
And passion hush to peace her inward war ; 
Yrom haunts of men and crowded cities far, 
Here might the friendless wretch survive his woes, 
Till sorrow’s dead*ning throb and anger’s jar, 
And memory’s trace alike of friends or foes 
Might rest in one long night of undisturb’d repose. 


The poem then gives an account of the escape of Lochiel and the prince ; and after 
this Iver is seen confined in a tower at Carlisle, where he is again visited by the 
phantom, and accosted with the words of ‘beware to-morrow.” Being conscious of 
his approaching death, he indulges in the refle¢tions which are incident to the occa- 
sion, and recommends his sister and Isabel tothe care of heaven. He is the next day 
executed—his sister retires to a convent, where she pines slowly away, and Isabel 
dies of grief. The following beautiful verse is descriptive of her fate :— | 


And Isabella’s grave, within the dell, | 
Near Amri’s gentle stream, is fresh and green, 
There on the Sabbath eve the peasants tell, 
What time for prayer the cottagers convenc, 
Her deeds beneficent, and lovely mien ; 
And bid the wild flower round her tomb to grow, 
And planted there by maiden hands are seen, 
Dark waving elms their shadows to bestow, 
And willows bending o’er the hallow’d dust below. 





— 
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We are not acquainted with Mr. Wait, its author, nor do we know whether that 
is his real ora fictitious name. He has given, however, such proofs of his great talents 
as a poet, that we hail him as a splendid star in the constellation, and hope, ere long, 


to see another specimen of his powers. 


We think his peculiar province is that of 


tales: and that his chance of success is greater, in this way, than any other whom 


we know of, 





THE ENTHUSIAST 


AN ORIGINAL TALE 


( Continued.) 


a 


CHAPTER IV 


A change had come over the spirit of my 
life. Hewhom I hadalways looked upon as 
a parent, and asthe only parent or friend 
Icould claim in this world, had, by a 
singular turn of destiny, found to be a re- 
lative—a mere relative,—a brother to my 
futher: I could not but feel with keen poig- 
nancy the stroke which severed me from 
one, on Whom [ had thought the prosperity 
of my life in youth, and the riper and more 
sober years of manhood depended. I felt 
for a little while, as if Lhad no nigh friend 
to whom I could endear myself, and teat 
the affections of my heart would run to 
waste upon a hard, stony, and a barren 
world: butquickly remembering the beau- 
tiful figure, the fine and expressive coun- 
tenance of my sister—quickly remembering 
the warmth, and the pressure of her hand, 
and the tearful look of kindness with which 
she hed left the room that night—a brighter 
scene revealed itself, and I blessed the 
hand that was upon me. In my day 
dreams, and at times in the depth of the 
night, my thoughts were away with Mary 
Vernon, and the association of ideas which 
her name never failed to bring to my 
mind, were full of pleasure. 

My uncle, asI shall hereafter style him, 
mentioned as a conclusion to the manu- 
script, that after a long, and severe trial, 
my mother (whose father had died, and 
left bis curse as her portion) slowly, 
thouch surely declined; and though she 
made no conpiaint, still the eye that loved 
to look upon hers, could behold its bright- 
ness grow dim, and more dim, and the full, 


round form gradually falling away, and 
becoming the mere shadow of a shade. 

She died ; and my father, whose life was 
intertwined with her own, fell a victim to 
slow, corroding grief. Catharine was the 
only relative who strewed flowers over 
their grave, and sat upon the turf hillock 
beside them. 

My sister, who had shared in the sorrows 
of her parents, did not know that she had 
another relative in the world, until he 
father was on his death-bed. He then 
gave hera letter which he had just re- 
ceived from his brother, inclosing direc- 
tions of the manner in which she should 
proceed after his death. ° 

Thus the circumstances which had east 
a mystery upon my childhood were now 
cleared, and I felt as aman who knows he 
stands upon solid ground. [ was more 
earnest to make my way in the world, 
and was desirous, at once, to commence 
the study of some profession which should 
make me independent of all men. 

After due reflection, I determined to 
undertake the study of the law ; and was 
perhaps the more influenc  d to this, be- 
cause my father had followed it. 

All things being now settled, my uncle 
appointed a day on which to return with 
my sister to his dwelling on the banks ot 
the Hudson. As for myselfI was to re- 
main behind, and enter upon those new 
scenes which were now opening before 
me. 

The family of the Banker consisted of 
himself, his wife, and two daughters, Eliza 
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avd Laura. The whole family were 
agreeable and interesting, and were never 
tired of conferring those kindly offices 
which never fail to win upon our love 
and esteem, and to add greatly to the com- 
fort and happiness of social life. Eliza was 
a cheerful, intelligent girl. She had an 
uncommon flow of what is usually called, 
spirits. I do not know that ever I beheld 
a single cloud pass over her countenance, 
and whether the wintry blast blew loud 
without, you were always sure of be- 
holding her seated at her own work- 
stand, beside the brightly, blazing coal 
fire, more cheerful, and more conscious of 
solid satisfaction, than the most beautiful 
belle, arrayed in the finest silk of the East, 
and moving in the midst of the gay, the 
wealthy, and the admiring. She was a 
girl of excellent common sense, remarka- 
bly fond of reading, had a right view of 
such things as more particularly pertained 
to the sphere in which she moved; and 
what [ especially esteemed—she had a 
kind, and charitable heart, and loved rather 
to hide than expose the failings and the 
weaknesses of her friends and acquain- 
tances. Laura was more silent and re- 
served than her sister. As the bud gra- 
dually unfolds itself, and its leaves assume 
their rich tint, and full growth, so the 
amiable qualities of Laura displayed them- 
selyes more and more, every day winning 
our esteem, and drawing us within her 
own magic cirele. She had not the life, 
and the gayety of her sister, yetevery suc- 
ceeding day the keen discerner could 
notice the display of new, and peculiar 
virtues, and feel themselves drawa towards 
Laura, as one whose mind was by nature 
strong, and well able justly to discriminate 
between such things as were right for her 
to follow, and such as it became her to 
avoid. 

A week before my uncle and sister 
departed from the city, was fixed upon es 
the night of the ball which was ‘to take 
place out of respect for my uncle, and in 
order to introduce my sister and myself 
to the new, and busy world. 

The night was appointed. Mary Vernon, 
with whom I knew the daughters of the 
Banker was intimate, was to be one of the 


guests. I had never forgotten the tale 
Robert had told of the goodness of her 
heart, on the day we passed them in our 
way to the city ; and! had always felt an 
interest, amounting almost to anxiety, 
whenever her name, or any circumstance 
connected with her family, was mention- 
ed. I was likewise desirous of beholding 
her brother, Frank Vernon, of whose sin- 
gular turn of mind I had heard many 
strange reports, 

The night for the winning and the 
losing of hearts at length came. The 
young, the lightsome, the merry-hearted, 
the beautiful, crowded and commingling 
together, lent a strong and rich glow to the 
festive scene, and disposed the soul to re- 
joice and be glad, inasmuch as sorrow 
seemed fora while to flee away from be- 
fore the presence of an assembly so young 
and joyous. 

About eight o'clock, as I stood at the 
head of the room, admiring the gay and 
the crowded scene, 1 wes aroused by a 
gentle pressure of the hand upon mine. It 
was my sister. She directed my attention 
to Mary Vernon and her brother, who had 
both entered a side door, and were now 
with the daughters ofthe Banker. 

Mary was leaning upon her brother's 
arm, or rather he upon hers—for he was 
very low in stature. I know not how it 
happened, but the brotheralmost wholly 
attracted my attention. He was in black, 
with a ribbon tied around his neck. His 
eye was small, though shrewd and fiery. 
The glance of it was swift and keen, that 
like an arrow, went quick to the under- 
standing. His step was short and rapid 
His countenance was open, candid, gener- 
ous, and his forehead bold and prominent 
He looked about him as one accustomed 
to the scene, and did not seem to regard it 

ith any peculiar degree of satisfaction 

Just when Lexpected to be introduced 
to him, I saw him resign his sister’s arm to 
Eliza, and by his actions seemed to pre- 
pare to leave the room. 

i felt disappointed when I saw him leave 
the room, appoently for the whole even- 
ing. At this moment, Eliza approached 
with his sister, Mary Vernon. 

When we either read or hear of a person 
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we at once mould an image in our own 
mind, after which to fashion them. I had 
imagined Mary Vernon to be rather sedate 
and retired in her disposition; and I had 
brought myself to a calm and even tone of 
mind. But 1 was at home with Mary ina 
moment. She went with me to the dear 
and delightful spot where I had passed my 
youth, and entered, with a kind of playful, 
yet ardent interest, into those thoughts 


which are snggested by the remembrance 
of scenes which have been familiar to us 
from childhood: “ would you believe it,” 
she said, “I love the star which shines 
brightly in my own window at our country 
house, more than all the other stars; be- 
cause,” she continued, “ [ have sat so often, 
of a summer evening, and passed so many 
happy hours looking at it!” 


( To be continued.) 





For tHe Literary Companion. 


When cold inthe grave this frail being shall rest, 


A prey to the worm—wilt thou think of me then ? 


Will my memory be deeply enshrined in thy breast, 


When life cannot glow in this bosom again ? 


When that sorrowful moment shall come, as it must, 


And the death-cloud shall darkly envelope my brow, 
When this heart, with its frailties, shall sleep in the dust, 


Though with love's fond emotion it beats for thee new 


Is there not in yon heaven a happier clime, 


Where the bliss that hath withered, shall blossom anew~ 


Where love's flowers shall reflourish, unwasted by time, 


With more exquisite sweetness—more beautiful hue ? 


There is—tis a clime which our spirits shall find 


Divested of woes that have clouded them here; 


Where our hopes shall be freshened—our hearts re-entwined, 


And the carol of joy shall enrapture the ear. 


With thee was each innocent wish of my youth, 


Ere grief gathered round which I could not foresee ; 


Each noble emotion of honor and truth, 


Was kindled, and warmed into being by thee. 


Thou taught’st me to turn from the treacherous way, 


Where my footsteps in darkness and folly had strayed ; 
Thy love was the light which illumined my day, 
And led me where virtue in brilliancy played. 


Then, though fate hath wrapned round me her darkest atiire ; 


Though the joys of : 

One palace is left me 

The flowers of fair b 
When o’er my hori: 
When life, like a dre 

May my heart, all its *rro 
As unsullied, and stai: 


Poughkeepsie, July 13, 1821. 


no longer can see ; 
anot expire, 
looming for thee. 
hadow shall move, 
orning, hath flown ;— 
ven, but prove 
ure as thy own! 


FLORIO 
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THE LUSTRUM. 


NO. VI. 





adsunt 


Harpyiw, et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas, 





Diripiuntque dapes 
17th July, ——— 

Of all the qualities which can attach 
ihemselves to a gentleman, there are but 
few, in my opinion, which are more dis- 
gusting than that of a habit of unneces- 
sary and immoderate eating. Its effects 
ure, to stupivy the mind, degrade us as 
moral beings, and unfit us for the exer- 
cise of those intellectual powers, which 
are our distinguishing characteristic 
from the brute creation. The ancients 
were so sensible of this, that in Sparta, 
which was one of the most powerful of 
the Grecian states, it was one of their 
chief regulations, that, to check the dis- 
positions to private excess, all meals 
should be made in public. At these no 
flesh was allowed to be used; but the 
principal artiele of food was a homely, 
vegetable dish, called black broth, 
wherof they partook in one common 
place, at which all were required to be 
present. 

I cannot but contrast this habit with 
that of modern times gencrally, but par- 
ticularly as evinced at this day by the 
consumers of what is called turtle soup ; 
who, notwithstanding my late admoni- 
tions, I find still go on in their voracious 
practices. The establishments, at which 
this chymical and fiery compound is pro-. 
duced and issued forth, are so numerous, 
and have of late been so much encou- 
raged, that tortoises have become a con- 
siderable article of trade, and agents 
and consignees are settled in foreign 
parts to superintend their transportation. 
To what peculiar properties this prepara- 
tion owes its attractions, especially at 
this warm season of the year, ] am at a 
lass to discover; for its effects are to 
heat and inflame the blood, and raise the 
temperament to a great degree above 
that of its ordinary level. When I re- 
flect upon the great quantities of this 
article which are daily engorged in this 
city, I cannot but feel concerned for the 
reputation of my countrymen, and an un- 
easiness to think of the opinion which 
must be entertained of them by foreign- 
ers who are travelling amongst them, 
and who are led to expect in their char- 


Vine. Mn. L. 3. v. 225. 
acter those peculiar and distinguishing 
traits which should mark a free, an en- 
lightened, and an enterprising nation. I 
do not, however, intend, by any means, 
to be understoo@l, that the practice to 
which I allude is general in its extent ; 
although the public manner in which the 
serving up of this dish is announced by 
advertisements in the newspapers, and 
the posting up of handbills in the streets, 
would seem to intimate that it was a mat- 
ter of universal interest. The chief sup- 
port which these establishments derive, 
is from a class of persons who have little 
or no employment for their time, but be- 
stow that whole care and regard upon 
their stomachs, which would otherwise 
be devoted to some occupation or pursuit 
of business. These gentlemen, by long 
habit, have become so accustomed to the 
constant charging of this organ, that 
they have acquired a constant longing 
and uneasiness, which nothing, but the 
reiterated supply of this grist will put at 
rest. But the most barefaced of these 
offenders exist in the association called 
the Turtle Club, who strive with cach 
other for superiority in eating, give no- 
tice of this maxillary contest in the pub- 
lic newspapers, and prepare themselves 
for it by seasonable abstinence. I have 
lately had the perusal of a litle pamphlet, 
purporting to contain an extract of a let- 
ter written by a foreign traveller in 
New-York to his friend in London, 
which contains a comment upon the 
American character, as exhibited in this 
city, and, among other things, alludes to 
this gormandizing propensity of eating 
turtle toup. The whole of it is written 
in a spirited and classical style, and al- 
though there are several remarks cou- 
tained in it to which I do not subscribe, 
yet his strictures on this subject are so 
just, that I cannot forbear inserting them 
in his own words : 

‘** These people, too, as well as the an- 
cients, have their feasts of personal prow- 
ess; though differing, perhaps, from any 
thing known at Olympia, except the in- 
stance of Milo of Crotona and his ox. 
The great point of bodily strife is to see 
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who can eat the most turtle soup. This 
isa new fashion: societies are formed to 
promote it: and so great is its rage, that 
a capacious mart is deemed one of the 
greatest accomplishments in the city. 
These eating matches are announced in 
the gazettes with as much pomp as our 
New-Market races, or the pugilistic set- 
to’s of a London ring. Certain crafty 
tavern-keeper’s, taking advantage of this 
whimsical ambition, entice companies to 
their houses, ‘* bring a fog over them,” 
as the Kentish shopmen say, and pick their 
pockets without mercy or conscience. 
These modern Alh/ete, thus filled with 
spirit and soup, are seized with a high 
degree of dramatic enthusiasm, perform 
various comic feats, and sometimes con- 
clude by representing both the dog and 
the sow of the scripture proverb.” 

The true turtle eater, as here describ- 
ed, is to be known by a glowing and 
fiery look, and a face suffused with an 
oozing and greasy perspiration. You 
may meet with many of them as they 
coine oul from Byrne’s hotel, by standing 
on the corner of the Fly market for a few 
minutes at any time during the fore part 
of the day. Bob Ravin is the head of a 
smal} company of them, who make the 
tour of the different turtle establishments 
every day. Bob is a great connoisseur 
in the article, and is about betimes every 
morning to see what show-boards are in- 
scribed with the real green turtle or 
have only the display of the simple turtle 


upon them. He is so well known by 
all the cooks, that he penetrates ther 
apartments without ceremony, andmakes 
free use of the ladle for the purposes of 
tasting. He was well nigh being scalded 
to the roots of the tongue a few days 
since by overhaste in sipping a portion 
of this hot liquid, which he had taken from 
the cauldron for the purpose of trying its 
flavor. At an early hour of the day this 
band meet at a known rendezvous, from 
whence they proceed, with Boh at their 
head, taking the different hotels in their 
route, and consuming every thing before 
them like a swarm of locusts. I have 
particular word of all their motions from 
Spywell, who has in charge the district 
in which four of the turtle houses are 
included, and have given the latter di- 
rections, in case they persist in this 
course of conduct, to bring them before 
me at aconvenient day, when I shall sub- 
mit them to all the tests and ceremonies 
of the lustration. 

As for the organized confederacy styled 
the Turtle Club, as they are particularly 
pernicious, by the example and encou- 
ragement they hold out to others, I shall 
give them notice to dissolve themselves 
within a reasonable time; and in default 
of their so doing, shall summon them te 
appear before me, together with all their 
unplements, at a short day; when I shall 
take the whole case into consideration, 
and pass such judgment upon them as 
they deserve. 








18th July, 
On coming home from my morning’s 
walk, the following petition was handed 


me by the maid; who informs me that it 
was left by a sedate looking young man 
with a white hat. 





TO THE HONORABLE THOMAS OLDBOY, INTENDANT OF NEW-YORK. 
The Petition of Nicholas Goggle, 
Humbly showeth, 


That your petitioner has, for a long time, accustomed himself to the wearing of 
spectacles; by reason of which he has become so habituated to the use of them, that 
he cannot, without the aid which they afford, walk the streets with any confidence, or 
carry the muscles of his face with any ease or satisfaction to himself. That your 
petitioner has, also, a greenish cast in his left eye, which renders it disagreeable for 
him to go out without putting a pair on. 

‘«‘ Your petitioner therefore hopes, that your Honour will take his case into con- 

‘“‘ sideration, and allow him, in consequence of his expressing a willingness to 
«comply with the directions of your Honour heretofore given on this subject, 
‘‘ to continue in the use of the before-mentioned article.” 


The matter advanced in this petition 
appearing reasonable, I shall, in consid- 
eration of this gentleman’s frankness, 
allow him to wear spectacles for one 


common window-glass; and also, that, at 
the end: of that time, he wear only the 
naked frame over the eye which is not 
affected. 


week, provided that they be only of 
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NOTICE.—W hereas, several damsels have lately taken the whimsical disposition 


_ to change themseles into the form of an hour-glass, Mr. Oldboy recommends to them 


to resurne their criginal shapes without delay, as several wags have hinted at the re- 
versement of which that instrument is susceptible. 


Mr. Oldboy otiers a premium for the best sonnet on the Turtle Club ; to be placed 
at the head of the account of their trial, in case the same should take place. 





GOSSIPIANA, NO. I. 


« The seceders,” says Wes!cy, “ who have fallen in my Way, are more uncharita- 
ble than the papists themselves. I never yet met a papist who avowed the princi- 
ple of murdering heretics. But a seceding minister being asked, ** would not you, 
if it were in your power, cut the throats of all the methodists?” replied directly, 
** Why did net Samuel hew Agag in pieces before the Lord?” Southey’s Wesley. 





Specimen of ancient British triads. Three things will not be had without every 
one its companion: day without night, idleness without hunger, and wisdom without 
respect. : 

‘Turee things which are not easily counted > the particles of light, the words of a 
talkative woman, and the devices of a miser. 

The three charities to the age that follows: planting of trees, improvement of 
science, and the education of children in virtue. 

Three persons who ought to have pity shown them: the stranger, the widow, 
and the orphan. 

Threc things, however bad they may be, which are better to be possessed of than 
to be without them: a priest, a king, and a wile. 

The three ornaments of a country: a barn, the shop of an artist, and a school. 





A poet asking a gentleman how he approved of his last production, “ an ode to 
sleep,” the latter replied, ‘** you have done such justice to the subject, that it is im- 
possible to read it without feeling its full weight. 





At one of the masquerades lately given at the Margate theatre, a gentleman, 
who appeared in the character of a Jew, came up to an officer, and asked to pur- 
chase hissword. The officer indignantly replied—*: Be careful, sir, that sword will 
fight of itself.” The humourous Israelite rejoined— That is the sword that just 
suits you.” 

SEES 


BAR INGENUITY. 


Jeude Mot. A certain late law officer, whose celebrity did not arise from his 
“tempering the judgment seat with mercy,” condemned, for execution, at one 
summer assizes on the western circuit, eighteen out of twenty malefactors whom 
he tried at one place. On leaving the town next morning, a fine young coach 
horse, that he was about to purchase, dropped down dead as he was drawing his 
carriage. ‘* Strange accident indeed !” exclaimed the judge peevishly. ‘+ Not at 
all, my lord,” replied the coachman sulkily; for 1 thought how it would befall 
the poor beast, when I was told that you had taken him upon trial. 








Dean Swift, when he travelled, used to take up his lodgings where a bed was to 
be had for a peany, though at the same time he would bribe the maid with sixpence 
toaccommodate him with clean sheets. There he solaced himself with the conver- 
sation of chairmen, pedlars, and other such gentry; indeed, great part of the hu- 
mour of his writings scems as if borrowed from such sources. 
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The late lord Germaine was not more distinguished for his abilities, than for his 
amiable disposition. Of this his domestics felt the comfort; living with him rather 
as humble friends than menial servants. His Lordship, one day entering his house 
in Pall-mall, observed a large basket of vegetables standing in the hall, and inguir- 
ing of the porter, to whom they belonged, and from whence they came.-—Old John 
immediately replied: ‘*They are ours, my Lord, from our country house.” * Very 
well,” said the Peer. At that instant a carriage stopped at the door, and Lord 
George, turning round, asked what coach it was? ‘+ Ours”—said honest John: 
** And are the children in it ours too ?” said his Lordship, laughing. ‘* Most cer- 
tainly, my Lord,” replied John, with the utmost gravity, and immediately went to 
hft them out. 





Mr. Erskine one morning complained to Mr. Jekyll of a pain in his bowels.. “I 
could recommend one remedy,” said the latter, ‘* but I am afraid you will not find 
it easy to get at.” ‘* What is it?” eagerly rejoined Mr. Erskine. ‘* Get made at- 
torney-general, and then you will have no bowels at all.” 





THE POEMS OF MRS. MUZZY. 


We have perused a volume of poems by this lady, which have lately been pub- 
lished to the world through the benevolent exertions of Mrs. Thayer, who is a friend 
of the authoress. The latter is the widow of Mr. Muzzy, late a professicnal gen- 
tleman of this city, and has been peculiarly versed in the school of misfortune and 
sorrow. Besides there being a fine poetical taste displayed in these writings, there 
is a fervor and purity of conjugal and maternal affection which pervades them, that 
cannot but awake an interest in the most unfeeling bosom. There are, also, in this 
work, several handsome effusions from the pen of the compiler, Mrs. Thayer, in 
reply to which many of the pieces of the authoress were written. We have selected 
such specimens of each as our room would permit, for the satisfaction of our readers, 
and to show the style of the poetry. 

We cannot but take occasion here to commend the very humane and laudable 
interest which Mrs. Thayer has taken in relation to her friend, and hope that the 
work may meet with that kind reception and support which its peculiar claims 
entitle it to. 


TO FREDERIC. 


My pillow is steep’d in regret’s bitter tears, 
Love, fear, and anxiety, rob me of rest ; 

But vain is my anguish, and vain are my fears, 
They bring not my wanderer back to my breast. 


He’s gone far from me, among strangers to roam, 
While I’m the sad victim of terror and grief; 
No more his kind smile cheers my desolate home ; 

His voice can no longer afford me relief. 


Ah! well do I know that no hand like my own 
Can smooih down his pillow, with tenderest care ; 
No voice can address him in love’s soothing tone, 
No heart be so ready his sorrows to share. 


And well do 1 know that his fond, tender heart, 
In secret oft pines for his dear quiet home; 

Often mourns the sad fate that has doom’d us to part, 
And regrets that for health he consented to roam. 
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But my prayers are addressed to the altar of Heaven, 
That I with his presence again may be blest, 

That health may again to his bosom be given, 
And peace fix her dwelling once more in his breast. - 


LINES WRITTEN DURING A STORM. 


Sleep, sleep, my poor girl, though the loud winds are blowing, 
And dream not the tears of thy mother are flowing ; 

The rain o’er the roof in swift torrents is cmcmny 
The lightning’s quick flash through the casement is gleaming ; 
Yet *tis not the lightning, the rain, or the wind, 

That causes the anguish that tortures my mind. 


Oh! no; "tis for thee—and for blessings departed, 

That I heave the deep sigh, and am near broken hearted ; 
While memory, unceasing, is ever reviewing — 

Past scenes of delight, thus my anguish renewing ; 

Yet sleep, my poor girl; thou’rt too young yet to know 
All the causes of sorrow, that make my tears flow. — 


We will continue our extracts from this interesting little volume in our next 


pumber. 


SEE 


From the London Magazine of March 1821. 


TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 


No. IV. 


TALE OF RICHARD FAULDER, MARINER. 


(Concluded.) 


On all sides people were seated on the 
rising grounds; the tree tops, the imme- 
morial resting places of ravens and rooks, 
were filled with young men, anxious to 
see the procession to the chapel of Pres- 
ton, and hearken the bridal joy; and 
even the rough and dizzy cliff of Barn- 
hourie Burn, which overlooks the Sol- 
way for many miles, had the possession 
of its summit disputed with its native cor- 
morants and eagles, by some venturous 
school-boys, who thus showed that love 
of adventure which belongs to the chil- 
dren of the sea-coast. The sun was in 
noon when we landed in Preston-bay, 
and its edge was touching the grassy tops 
of the western hills of Galloway, when 
shout above shout, from wood and emi- 
nence—the waving of white hands from 
field and knoll, and the sudden awaken- 
ing of all manner of clamorous and mirth- 


ful melody, announced the coming of 
the bridal crowd. The gates of Pres- 
ton-Hall burst suddenly open; out upon 
the level lawn gushed an inundation of 
youths and maidens clad in their richest 
dresses, and the living stream flowed 
down to the Solway side. As they ap- 
proached, a shallop, covered from the 
mast-head to the water with streamers, 
and pennons, and garlands, came sud- 
denly from a small anchorage scooped 
out of the bosom of the garden, making 
the coming tide gleam to a distance with 
the gold and silver lavished in its decora- 
tion. But my admiration of this beauti- 
ful shallop was soon interrupted by the 
appearance of a lady, who, standing on 
the ground by the prow of the bride’s 
barge, looked earnestly seaward, and 
trembled so much, that the white satin 
dress which covered her from bosom to 
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heel—siudded, and sown, and flowered 
with the most costly stones and metals— 
shook, as if touched by an ungentle wind. 
Her long tresses of raven black hair— 
and which, in the boast of maidenhood of 
my early days, descended till she could 
sit upon them—partook of her agitation. 
Her eyes, alone, large and bright, and 
fringed with long lashes of a black still 
deeper than that of her hair, were calm 
and contemplative, and seemed with her 
mind meditating on some perilous thing. 
While she stood thus, a maiden came to 
her side, and casting a long white veil— 
2 present from the bridegroom—over her 
head, shrowded her to the feet; but the 
elegance of her form, and the deep dark 
glance of her expressive eyes triumphed 
over the costly gift; though the fringe 
was of diamonds, and the disastrous tale 
of the youth who perished swimming over 
the Solway to his love, was wrought, or 
rather damasked, in the middle. I could 
have gazed from that hour to this on this 
beautiful vision; but, while I looked, 
there came slowly from the wood the fi- 
gure of a woman, bent with age or dis- 
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tress to the ground, and entirely covered 
ina black mantle: she approached the 
bride unperceived, and lay down at her 
feet—as a foot-stool on which she must 
tread before she could enter the shallop. 
This was unheeded of many, or of all; 
for the blessings showered by all ranks 
on the departing pair—-i}e bustle of the 
mariners preparing to sail with the tide, 
which now iillec P»eston-bay—the sound- 
ing of bugle aud pipc—and the unremit- 
ting rivalry in song and bailad, between 
the mariners tn the barges of the bride- 
groom and bride, successively filled every 
mind—save mine, overciouced then, and 
as it has ever since becn, before some 
coming calamity. Ballad and song pas- 
sed over my memory without leaving a 
verse behind ; one sone alone, sung by a 
mariner of Allanbay, and which has long 
been popular on the coast, interested 
me much-—more, I confess, from the 
dark and mysterious manner in which it 
figured or shadowed forth our catastro- 
phe, than from its poetical merit, the last 
verse alone approaching to the true tone 
of the lyric. 


MICHAEL HALMER’s SONG. 


Upon the bonnie mountain side, upon the leafy trees, 

Upon the rich and golden fields, upon the deep green seas, 

The wind comes breathing freshly forth—ho ! pluck up from the sand 
Our anchor, and go shooting as a wing’d shaft from the land! 

The sheep love Skiddaw’s lonesome top—the shepherd loves his hill— 
The throstle loves the budding bush—sweet woman loves her will— 
The lark loves heaven for visiting, but green earth for her home; 

And Llove the good ship, singing through the billows in their foam. 


~* 


My son, a grey-hair'd peasant said, leap on the grassy land, 

And deeper than five fathom sink thine anchor in the sand ; 

And meek and humble make thy heart ; for ere yon bright’ning moon 
Lifts her wond’rous lamp above the wave amid night's lonely noon, 
There shall be shriekings heard at sea—lamentings heard ashore— 

My son, go pluck thy main-sail down, and tempt the heaven no more. 
Come forth and weep, come forth and pray, grey dame and hoary swain— 
All ye who have got sons to-night upon the faithiess main. 


3 


And wherefore, old man, should I turn? dost hear the merry pipe, 
The harvest bugle winding among Scotland's corn fields-ripe. 

And see her dark-eyed maidens dance, whose willing arms alway 
Are open for the merry lads of bonnie Allanbay ? 

Full sore the old man sigh’d—and said, go bid the mountain wind 
Breathe softer, and the deep waves hear the prayers of frail mankind, 
And mar the whirlwind in his might—his hoary head he shook, 
Gazed on the youth, and on the sea, and sadder waxed his look. 


Lo! look! here comes our lovely bride—breathes there a wind so rude 
As chafe the billows when she goes in beauty o’er the flood ; 
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The raven fleece that dances on her round and swan-white neck ; 
The whitefoot that wakes music on the smooth and shaven deck ; 


The white hand that goes waving thus, 
Be gentle in.your ministry, o’er you I ru 
The eye that look§$o0 lovely 
Oldman, the sea adores 


During the continuance of this song, 
an old gentleman,of the house of Max- 
well, advancing through the press to the 
barges, said aloud—* A challengegeye 
gallants, aehallenge! let the bridegroom 
take his merry mariners of England—let 
the bride take her mariners of old Gallo- 
way—push the barges from Preston -bay, 
as the signal-pipe sounds; and a ton of 
blood-red wine to a cup-full of cold wa- 
ter, that we reach Allanbay first.” As 
the old man finished his challenge, hun- 
dreds of hats, and bonnets too, were 
thrown into the air, and the bridegroom, 


with a smile, took his offered hand and. 


said—“ What! Sir Marmaduke Max- 
well, wilt thou brave us too? A ton of 
the richest wine to a drink of the saltest 


brine in the centre of Solway, that the- 


merry lads of Allanbay exceed thee at 
least by ten strokes of the oar.” The 
English mariners replied, as is their wont 
—with a shout, threw aside their jackets 
and caps, and prepared gladly for the 
coming contest; nor were the mariners 
of Siddick and Colvend slow in prepar- 
ing: they made themselves ready with 
that silent and sedate alacrity peculiar 
tothat singular people. ‘* May I never 
see Skiddaw again,” said Walter Selby 
of Derwent, “ nor taste Nansy Grog- 
son’s grog, or her pretty daughter’s lips, 
if the freshwater lads of Barnhourie sur- 
pass the saltwater lads of Allanbay.”— 
* And for my part,” said Charles Car- 
son, ‘in answer to my comrade’s vow, 
may I be turned into a sheldrake, and 
doomed to swim to doomsday in the lang 
black lake of Loughmaben, if the powk- 
puds of Skiddaw surpass the cannie lads 
of green Galloway.” And both parties, 
matched in numbers, in strength—of 
equal years, and of similar ability, stood 


: 
“boast, and the bride or bridegroom’s fa- 


gt it told the brine— 
i 


e and reign ; 


ofty in its sway— 
icu sweet Allanbay. 


with looks askance on each other, ready 
© or and willing to win the bridal 


vour. ‘ And now my sweet bride,” said 
Lord William, “shall I help thee into 
thy barge ? Létham I that thy kinsman’s 
vaunt causes 2 brief separation: now 
guide thy barge wisely and warily,” said 
he to her helmsman, “1 would liefer 
pay the wine for thy mistress ‘en thou- 
sand fold than that one lock ot Ler raven 
hair should be put in jeopardy. If thou 
bringest her harmless inio Allonbay I 
shall give an hundred pieces of gold to 
thee and thy mates. Shouldsi thou peril 
her in thy folly, come befure my face no 
more. ‘ Perl Beatrice Maxweil, Lord 
William,” said the Scotish helmsman, 
with a look of proud scorn, “* my fathers 
have fought to the saddle laps in English 
blood for the men of the house of Max- 
well—and I would rather see all that own 
the sirname o’ Forster sinking in the 
Solway without one to help them, than 
be the cause of the fair maiden of Pres- 
ton soiling slipper or snood. I see ye 
dinna ken ought of the Howatsons of 
Glenhewan.” ‘I know nought of the 
Howatsons of Glenhowan,” said the bride- 
groom, ** but what I am proud and pleas- 
ed with—therefore ply the oar and ma- 
nage the sail, for 1 have men with me 
who will put you to your might in both.” 
To this conciliating speech the maritime 
represeniative of the ancient Howat- 
sons of Glenhowan returned no answer, 
but busying himself in his vocation, 
chaunted, as was his wont on going upon 
any important mission, some fragments 
of an old ballad—made by one of the 
minstrels of the house of Maxwell, when 
its glory was at the fullest. 


1. 


« Give the sail to the south-wind, thou mariner bold 
Keep the vessel all stately and steady, 

And sever the green grassy sward with her prow, 
Where yon lances gleam level and ready.” 

« An ominous star sits above the bright noon, 
And the vessel goes faster and faster ; 

And see the changed planet so lovely even now 


Giows like blood and betokens disaster.” 
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2. . 
“ The moon, thou coward churl—lo ! see the swift shafts 
Allas fleet as the winter snow flying, 
And hearken the war steed—he neighsa 
And tramples the dead and the d : 
And the bark smote the ground an e they all leapt 
With war-shout, and pipe-note, an igor 
Of two handed claymore and hauberk—and soon 
Their foes they consumed jm, their anger. 


3. . 
All on yon fair shore where the cowslips bloom thick, 
And the sea-waves so brightly are leaping, 
The sun saw in gladness—the moon saw in death 







is strength, 


Three hundred proud Foresters sleeping : 
And long shall the Cumberland damosels weep 
Where the sweet Ellenwater is flowan, 
The hour the gay lads of Helvellyn were slain 
By Lord Maxwell and gallant Glenhowan. 


Ere the song had ceased the bride pro- 
ceeded to enter the barge, when she 
perceived at her feet a figure in a black 
mantle, and scarce refrained from shriek- 
ing. ‘* Margery, what wouldest thou 
with me, Margery,” she said, visibly af- 
fected, “‘ the cottage thou ‘livest in I 
have given thee.” Worlds, wealth, and 
creature comforts, are no cares of mine,” 
said the old domestic of the house of Max- 
well. ‘I laid me down here, that ere 
Beatrice Maxwell departs with one ofa 
doomed house she should step over my 
gray hairs. Have I not said—have I not 
prayed ?”—“‘Margery, Margery,” said 
the bride, *‘ be silent, and be wise.” 
«« Are we to stand here and listen to the 
idle words of a crazed menial ?” said_ one 
of the house of Maxwell,—“ aboard, ye 
gallants, aboard,” and placing the bride 
on deck, the barges, urged by oar and 
sail, darted out of the bay of Preston, 
while the shout and song of clamouring 
rovitituces followed us far into the ocean. 

The wind of the summer twilight gen- 
tle and dewy, went curling the surface 
of the waicr, before us the green moun- 
tains of Cumberland rose ; behind us we 
beheld the huge outline of the Scotish 
hills, while a full stone cast asunder the 
barges pursued their way, and the crews 
silent and anxious had each their hopes 
of conquering in the contest. As we 
went scudding away I looked toward the 
hall of Hetvellyn, and there I beheld on 
its summit the old lord, with his gray 
hair—his hands clasped, and his eyes 
turned intent on the barge which con- 
tained his son. I thought on the pro- 
phecy, and on the vision of the preceding 
evening, and looked towards the hills of 


Scotland, now fast diminishing in the dis- 
tance. At first I thought I saw the wa- 
ters agitated in the track we had pur- 
sued, and continuing to gaze, I observed 
the sea furrowed into a tremendous hol- 
low feilowing the sinuous course of the 
barge. I now knew this to be a whirl- 
wind, and dreading that it would fasten 
on our sails, I tacked nerthward—the 
whirlwind followed also. I tacked 
southward, and to the south veered the 
whirlwind, encreasing in violence as it 
came. The last sight I beheld was the 
sea at our stern, whirling round in fear- 
ful undulations. The wind at once seiz- 
ing our sails, turned us thrice about, and 
down went the barge headforemost ir the 
centre of Solway. I was stunned—and 
felt the cold brine bubbling in my ears 
as emerging from the flood I tried to 
swim—barge, bridegroom, and mariners 
were all gone. The bride’s barge came 
in a moment to my side, and saved me, 
and standing for the coast of Cumber- 
land, spread the tale of sorrow along the 
shore, where crowds had assembled to 
welcome us. The old lord of Helvellyn 
remained on the castle top after he had 
witnessed the loss of his son; and when 
his favorite servant ventured to approach, 
he was found seated in his chair, his 
hands clasped more in resignation than 
agony, his face turned to the Selway, 
and his eyes gazing with the deepest in- 
tensity—and stiff and dead. The morn- 
ing tide threw the body of Lord William 
and those of his six mariners ashore: 
and when I walked down at day dawn to 
the beach, I found them stretched in a 
row on the very spot where the vision 
had revealed their fate to me so darkly 
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and sosurely. Such a tale as this will 
be often told you among the sea-coast 
cottages of Cumberland. Young man, 


be wise, and weigh well the mysterious 
ways of Providence. 


9S 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


~ 
We are happy to Inform our readers that 
{We title of the new work by the “Great 


me and now in the press is “ The 
Pirate” and the scene is Shetlandyabout® 


the end of the seventeenth century. 


“Pienna Literary Census—According to 
the report of a German Journal, there are 
at present in that city, four hundred and 
fifty autnors, fifty publishers and book sell- 
ers, twenty-seven printing OFices, Gighteen 
music, print, @nd map warehouses, and ten 
lithographic establishments. 


Modern Greek Theatre—Voltaire’s Ma- 
‘homet and Death of Cesar, have been per- 
formed at Adessw, in the Greek language, 
to a numerous audience, almost entifely 
composed of Greeks. Both pieces were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Among the 
actors, Drakoreli a native of Ithaca, was 
greatly applauded, both for his intonation 
and action. The admiration which this 


performer excited, was not owing to the 
mere novelty of the representation, and 
the inexperience of his judges, for he was 
nol plauded by the Germans and other 
f who were present. 


Gabriel, the Sculptor —The Netherlands 
have @ever produced any very fine sculp- 
tors; yet Gabriel, a native of Amsterdam, 
who has studied under Canova, displays 
great talent, and his first efforts in the art 
promise something of more than ordinary 
work. 






Death of Volney, Count.—In the Necrolo- 
gical Table for 1820, of the London Maga- 
zine for June, we find the Death of Vol- 
ney, Count, the well known traveller, and 
author of the notorious work—“ The Ruins 
of Empires.” He has bequeathed a sum, 
as a premium for the best essay on the Ori- 
ental Languages. Died at Paris, aged 85. 


ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


The French papers are filled with ac- 
counts of the baptism of the infant Duke 
de Bordeaux.—The rejoicing continued for 
three days: on the first, sixteen female or- 
phans were portioned by the city of Paris, 
and presented to the king; on the second, 
there was a royal banquet, concert, and 
ball, at the Hotel de Ville; and, on the 
third day, a grand entertainment was given 
tothe market women, apprentices, and la- 
bouring people of Paris. No less than 
181,000 pounds of of sweetmeats from 
Bordeaux, are said to have been thrown 
among the people inthe Chaingss Elysees. 
The young child was actually christened 
with water, brought by Chateaubriant from 
the river Jordan; and the wits of Paris, 
have been very busy on the occasion, ma- 
king remonstrances in favour of the Seine, 


which they represent as the truly legitimate 
river ! 

When the ceremony of the baptism was 
taking place, Louis is represented as having 
said :—“ Let us invoke for him the protec- 
tion offfhe Mother of God, the Queen of 
angels—implore her to watch over his days, 
to remove far from his cradle the misfor- 
tunes with which Providence has afflicted 
his relatives, and to conduct him, by a path 
less rugged thap I have trod, to eternal fe- 
licity.””. Numerous promotions in the ar- 
my and civil departments took place on 
the occasion, which was further signalized 
by the creation of two dukes. 


Prince Ratafee, (a prince with such a 
name should receive a cordial welcome.) 
brother to the king of Madagascar, attend. 
ed the last annual meeting of the London 
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Missionary Society. The king sent a let- 
ter, requesting that the Society “would 
send him ou, ot only pious missionaries, 
but skilful artisans also, as he was desirous 
to have Js subjects both good Christians 
and good workmen.” Surely this is a con- 
vert, and wise in his generation. 

The brig Olive, Captain Lunt, arrivedat 
this port yesterday, (17th,) from Havre, 
and 28 days from the Lizard, with an ac- 
count of Bonaparte’s death. 

Letters from Havre of the latest date 


make no mention of the rumour respecting 
Bonaparte. The Paris account of the death 
of Bonaparte is probably no more than a 
second edition of the London story and 
entitled to no credit. 

The king of England has again visited 
the theatres and the opera house, and been 
very well received; it would seem as if his 
popularity increased with his appearange 
in public. He has also done Count.Mun- 
sterand Count Leiven the honour of stand- 
ing god-father in person to their children. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY, 1821. 
. Degrees. Winds. Weather. 
3 |8 a. m.|2 p.m.j8 p.m) 8a.m.[/[2p.m. |] 8pm. |] 8a. m. 2 p. me 8 p.m. 
$s} 70 79 76 W NWb WIN W b Wifly’g clouds clear clear 
9} 68 80 75 N SWDbS] S.bE clear clear clear 
10} 74 77 76 SbE | SbE SE [fly’gclouds} cloudy cloudy 
ll} 73 79 76 SW |INWbV] NW cloudy |fly’gclouds|fly’g clouds® 
12] 67 78 76 NW NW W clear clear clear 
13st 7 79 72 W WSWNItiwNnw clear clear clear 
14} O71 77 72 N NW Ss clear clear clear 
































The 10th, about 1 o’clock A. M. commenced rain, continued till about 6, A. M. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the selection of the wild Irish girl we recognize the handwriting of the corres- 
pondent who, unmediately after the appearance of our first number, sent us some 
lines as an answer to the address of Lord Byron to a lady. 

The answer was well written, and would have been inserted had we not mislaid 
it. Asto the présent selected verses, there is a beautiful simplicity in them which 
would warrant an insertion, if it were not that they had already been extensively 
circulated. 

Should our correspondent hereafter feel disposed to send us either selected or 
original communications, we should always attend to them with pleasure. 

We could find neither beginniag nor end to the communication of Elisha ; we hope 
the next he may favour us with will be more clear and explicit. 

There were undoubtedly some poctical lines in the verses sent us by the Wan- 
derer, but they were written in such haste, and with so little regard to measure, 
that we could not insert them. If he will write with greater care, and omit words 
which are not to be found in the English language, we shall hereafter be pleased to 
hear from him. 

We do sincerely hope, that the notice whch we have taken of that excellent 
Poem, Bodach Glas, or Mac-Ivor’s Warning, may aid to give it that publicity which 
it so fully merits. 
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